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public meetings by shrill cries of "Votes for Women !" the dis-
turbers of the peace had been regarded as harmless, if tiresome,
eccentrics $ but, as time went on, their activities, far from languish-
ing, became a positive menace to public order. They chained
themselves to the railings of Ministers' houses and of the Strangers'
Gallery in the House of Commons, They concealed themselves
beneath platforms and emerged, dusty but indomitable, to shout
their slogan at the crucial point of a speech. They shadowed
Ministers at their every public appearance and haunted them in
their private lives.

Sir Rufus had himself always been in favour of granting them
the vote, and had gone so far as to say that he saw no reason why
a woman should not be Lord Chancellor if she were the best
qualified candidate for the office. But his support of their cause
did not deliver him from their attentions and he, like all his
colleagues, was accompanied everywhere by detectives to protect
him from sudden attacks. Mr. Lloyd George accompanied us to
Marienbad in August of 1912 $ and, although he was equally
sympathetic to women's suffrage, two detectives were in constant
attendance throughout the holiday and would trudge gloomily
round the local golf course behind the objects of their care lest a
posse of strident females should suddenly spring out of the Austrian
earth.

When Sir Rufus opened a new magistrates' court at Reading
a feeble voice had cried : "Votes for Women !" as he arrived $
and this incident had for some reason been reproduced in the
German Press in a highly exaggerated form, one cutting describing
a violent and concerted attack upon him, "against which the poor
old gentleman was quite unable to defend himself."

Sir Rufus was not allowed for some time to forget this picture of
himself and was commonly referred to by his family as "the
poor old gentleman."

With the introduction by the Prime Minister of a Manhood
Suffrage bill the agitation had taken a new turn and the "militants"
occupied the centre of the stage. Attention was no longer confined
to Ministers, but was directed against the public at large in an
effort so thoroughly to disorganize the life of the country as to
drive the Government to surrender. Vitriol was poured into
letter boxes $ plate-glass windows were smashed by the hundred 5
the runners in the Derby were molested 5 and processions were
arranged on such a scale as to make it impossible for the police to
cope with the demonstrators or for the prisons to contain those
who courted arrest.

The Government replied by arresting Mrs. Pankhurst, the